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As They View lt 


There Ils Weakness «On the Rim» 


Y observation is that the principal weakness of the average American 
newspaper lies in the copy desk. 

“The theory exists in many cities that the copy reader is a sort of step- 
child of the newspaper, that he can be paid less than a good reporter, and that he 
is omniscient. The copy reader who handles a particular story is to all intents 
and purposes as powerful as the editor or publisher of the newspaper. He elim- 
inates what he thinks unimportant and through writing the headlines largely con- 
trols the impression to be conveyed by the story. 

“To make better newspapers, we shall have to have better copy desks and we 
shall have to have news editors who will insist on having not only the proper per- 
sonnel but the proper news materials. I think the business of the editor is to se- 
lect from all available sources the most important and most interesting stories. 

“With a limited space available, the job of selection is more difficult than in 
the wide open paper. When our forefathers struggled with this problem they 
made interesting newspapers just the same. The fact of the matter is that when 
intelligence dominates a newspaper there is always plenty of space for interesting 
and important reading matter, but when a newspaper is edited on the theory that 
most of its readers are of the flapper type then the time comes to call a _ halt.”— 
David Lawrence, of The United States Daily, in the Bulletin of The American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 


+ + * 


Idealism and Common Sense 


EWSPAPER work calls for idealism, but an idealism seasoned with common 

sense and flavored with practicalness. It involves leadership and leadership 
implies service. But how is a newspaper without readers going to lead anybody 
any place? 

“The New York Times probably more nearly approximates the ideal of every 
ethical newspaper man than any other paper anywhere. Published in the greatest 
center of population in the world, it has less than half the circulation of the New 
York Daily News. 

“What then is the answer for the average editor? It is to try to strike the 
golden mean—to recognize that Rome wasn’t built in a day, that civilization is a 
plant of slow growth and that the most he can hope to contribute in a lifetime is a 
modicum. I once put it this way: 

“T would feel that I was defeating my own purpose—shooting over the heads of 
those who really need help and leadership—if, for example, I tried to pattern my 
paper after the Christian Science Monitor. 

“I believe I will come nearer achieving success, if I keep in mind a practice of 
my wife when my boy was small. He did not like milk, which his mother knew 
was good for him. She found that by putting a piece of ice in the glass and telling 
him he could have it after he had drunk the milk, she could induce him to drink it. 
She felt that the harm done his tummy by the ice was more than offset by the good 
he derived from the milk. Sometimes such a large chunk was used that the glass 
was filled to overflowing and some of the milk spilled. Newspapers, in my opinion, 
must use some ice. 

“All of which is just another way of saying that we must sugar-coat the pill.”— 
Dick Smith, managing editor, the Kansas City Journal-Post, in the Bulletin of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
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So | Killed the Story! 


This Reporter Withheld Information From the City Desk and Explains Why 


RAITOR!” 
The tone was harsh, contemp- 
tuous. 

I looked across my typewriter at 
Matt, veteran of many dailies. He 
smiled at the Cub’s dramatics, but 
said nothing. 

I looked at my persecutor. His 
youthful eyes were glowing. He look- 
ed very young and very earnest as he 
stood there in the almost deserted 
city room. 

“Any man,” he said, “who passes 
up a story like that is a traitor to his 
paper.” 

The Cub was right—in at least two 
respects. I had passed up a story, 
and the story was a good one. But 
was.I a traitor to my paper? 

Let me tell the story and explain 
why I failed to bring it to the city 
desk. 


T all began with a “date” that a co- 

ed failed to keep. For 45 minutes 
I examined the stock of books in a 
publisher’s sale at the combination 
cigar-lunch-counter-drug store, peer- 
ing every five minutes at a _ clock 
across the street. We were to have 
dined that evening. Punctuality be- 
ing a fetish with her, I wondered. 
And when no telephone calls brought 
any success, my wonder grew. 

The next day, while on my morn- 
ing beat, I called her, demanding in a 
slightly edged voice reasons and ex- 
cuses. She had them, said she, but I 
must trust her and not ask her what 
they were. 

The sense of the dramatic was not 
inherent, I knew that, but her seri- 


By DEAK MILLER 


ous voice and the melodramatic lines 
did arouse my reportorial curiosity. 
I persisted and in due time it came 
out—that noon at luncheon. 

There had been a meeting of the 
Women’s Governing Association, she 
said. A secret meeting. The scho- 
lastic careers of three co-eds were in 
the balance. With all the solemnity 
of the highest court in the land this 
co-ed body listened to the evidence 








Did He Do Rightly? 


FTER receiving this ar- 
A ticle from Mr. Miller, a 

graduate of Northwest- 
ern University, who spent 
some time in Europe, then 
on a metropolitan paper and 
who is now located in Lan- 
caster, Pa., the Editor pre- 
pared a digest and sent it to 
city editors, managing edi- 
tors, editors-in-chief and 
educators. 

He asked them if the re- 
porter did rightly; if he 
should have told the desk; if 
they would have printed the 
story had he brought it to 
them, and, if so, how they 
would have handled it. 

Their answers, as com- 
piled by Franklin M. Reck, 
president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, make up a coun- 
try-wide cross section of 
journalistic opinion. 

The replies will appear in 
the August issue of The 
Quill. Don’t miss them! 











and blushed. She was one of the of- 
ficials in this student court, this 
friend of mine, and sworn to secrecy. 
But she had to tell someone. So the 
story came out, slowly and hesitantly. 

The co-eds who had been tried, 
confessed. They described their ac- 
tivities. One had tried to run away 
from school and stay in a_ house 
which was under the surveillance of 
the district attorney. All of them 
had stayed at the house, frequently 
all night. The place was in the city’s 
red-light district. One of the girls, 
the most attractive of the lot, had 
been married. Another was a mem- 
ber of a very strict religious sect. 
Two weeks before, the three had nar- 
rowly missed a sensational raid. 

The student court had recommend- 
ed dismissal, and, even while we were 
lunching, the three were at the rail- 
way station awaiting their respective 
trains. 


T was a story! As I heard it un- 

folded and elaborated many 
thoughts rushed through my mind. 
But one especially was persistent: 
Telephone the chief. Get to the office. 
Nothing else seemed to matter. Not 
even the girl. For here was a Story 
And a story in the life of a newspaper 
man is second to nothing. 

My mind went racing on. Pictures 
must be had; the school records of 
the girls obtained. Who were they 
in their home towns? Possibly one 
was the daughter of a minister. I 
was trembling with excitement. It 
was the best story that had come my 
way, in fact the first good story that 
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had broken in our city in many 
months. 

I could see the headlines. I could 
see the consternation of the self-cen- 
tered and smug college authorities— 
I grinned at this thought. Ministers 
would revel in the hundred morals to 
be drawn from this text. The trus- 
tees of the college would 
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which would remain, perhaps, long 

after I had written my last “30.” 
Years and years of fine service had 
gone into the building of this institu- 
tion. And now, one edition would 
seriously injure its fine reputation. 
More than that, the reputation of the 
school was in my hands. The words 
of the president came 





demand an investigation. 
There would be stories 
for days to come. Oh for 
a telephone! Meanwhile, 
my companion continued 
telling, her eyes tear- 
brimmed, the details of 
the investigation. 

It was the first year 


back fo me, “Please be 
charitable.” There was 
something splendid in the 
way he had said it. He 
might have denied any 
knowledge of the affair. 
He might simply have 
said, “I know nothing 
about it,” as so many of- 





the three girls had been 
away from home. They 
wanted excitement, and they found it, 
and a way to make some money be- 
sides. Caught returning to the dor- 
mitories at 6:30 one morning and re- 
fusing to account for the misdemean- 
or, they were campused. A week 
later they violated the sentence, an 
unheard-of act in that school. Order- 
ed to face the student tribunal, one of 
the girls broke down and out came a 
story replete with “reader interest.” 

Saying nothing to the girl of my in- 
tentions, I went to the office of the 
college president. Although I ex- 
pected nothing from the administra- 
tion, the president would, no doubt, 
issue a statement. 

Dr. Blank received me kindly. He 
was an old man, and quite careworn. 
I informed him of my mission. He 
was silent for nearly a minute. 

“I don’t know how you found this 
out,” he said in rather a tired voice. 
“But that doesn’t matter very much 
now, does it?” He hesitated, and 
then almost pleadingly, he said, “It 
would not make very much difference 
to you, would it, if I asked you to re- 
frain from publishing this?” 

“I’m afraid not,” I told him. 

“Well . . . Lask of you one thing. 
When you write this story please be 
charitable. It was a terrible thing. 
The school will suffer. The young 
women who have gone home will 
suffer. And,” he finished, “I will suf- 
fer.” 

His face showed that he was suf- 
fering greatly already. There was 
less buoyancy in my step when I left 
that office than there had been on en- 
tering. I was not quite as keen about 
‘phoning the office. I wanted to think 
first. I sat down on a bench on the 
campus, noticing the quiet serenity of 
the place; the dignity and age of the 
buildings constructed more than half 
a century before I was born, and 





ficials do say. But he did 
not say that. Though his 
school’s reputation was at stake, and 
possibly his own job, he was honest. 

It occurred to me suddenly that 
ruthless newspaper reporting was 
cruel, unjust, that no institution, in 
the name of duty, had any right to 
impose hardships thoughtlessly. It 
seemed to me then—as it does now— 
that to write that story would be in- 
human. The harm was done. The 
three co-eds would suffer though the 
world remained ignorant of their 
escapades. Why increase their suf- 
fering? Why make the institution, 
the student body and the president 
suffer, simply for the sake of gratify- 
ing the subscriber’s taste? 

I felt reasonably certain that no 
other newspaper had a scent of the 
affair. So I returned to the office but 
not one word of the story did I men- 
tion to anyone. Not until a year 
later, when in another city and on an- 
other paper, did I speak of the yarn. 
We were talking shop in the office, 
Matt, the Cub and myself. The paper 
had been put to bed and Matt and I 
were doing the lobster trick. I told 
the story completely that night, for 
the first time since hearing it. And 
the Cub, who was not yet old enough 
to realize the tremendous misery that 
can result from a careless typewriter, 
made his denunciation. 


ERHAPS he was right. Certainly 
I can be criticized for assuming 
the executive functions of weighing, 
deliberating upon, and judging news 
values. But I am not the one to 
bring sacrifices blindly to the great 
machine god, The Daily Newspaper. 
Two years on a metropolitan daily 
showed me how lightly human emo- 
tion and feeling are regarded. 
“We don’t make the news,” the Cub 
had said glibly, “we print it.” 
I know that statement to be fal- 
lacious. But I don’t intend discuss- 
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ing it here. I simply quote it as a 
sample of rationalization that permits 
the exploitation of humanity by the 
daily press. 

There is another angle, suggested 
above, that is worthy of some conjec- 
ture. Suppose that I had been as- 
signed to cover the story? Or, sup- 
pose that, although I had stumbled on 
the yarn, there was another newspaper 
man present. Would I have permit- 
ted my newspaper to be scooped? 
Needless to say, should the opposition 
paper have printed the yarn, whether 
my paper remained silent or not, the 
damage would have been done. 

Had I been assigned to the yarn, I 
could have done but one thing: trust 
in the judgment of the desk, writing 
the story, as the president suggested, 
in a charitable manner. After all, as 
someone has said, “It’s all in the way 
that it’s written.” As for other re- 
porters, perhaps they might have had 
the same point of view. How the 
story would have been handled, of 
course, would have depended upon 
the editorial policy of the paper. 

It is rather a dangerous business to 
express an altruistic viewpoint, for 
one always faces charges of being a 
sentimentalist. Sympathy, I know, 
has little place in the make-up of a 
newspaper man. I have discovered 
that to display a sympathetic attitude 
is to open up a way for exploitation 
of one’s sympathies. And few indeed, 
fail to take advantage. 

But I am not so sure that an at- 
tempt to prevent grave injury—where 
no possible good could result from 











| Don’t Forget! 


HE August issue of The 

Quill will contain the 

comment of outstanding 
newspaper men and others 
regarding the various points 
raised by this article. Other 
good articles also are in 
store 


NEXT MONTH 


























inflicting injury—is sentimentalism. 
I think it is something quite different. 
It has to do with the development of 
a type of mind quite opposed to the 
aims that dominate ruthless journal- 
ism. It has to do with the type of re- 
porter who seeks effects as well as 
causes. 

News is more than cold print. It 
is the record of human life, and hu- 
manity is never to be taken lightly. 
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Know Your Ducks 


Writing For the Magazines Requires a Good Foundation 


ELDA came rapidly along the 
point, picking her way across 
the rocks. At last she stood 

before him, forgiveness in her eyes. 
And there, with the waves murmur- 
ing at their feet, John took her in his 
arms, while a flock of ducks rose 
from the branches of a nearby cot- 
tonwood tree and winged away into 
the sunset.” 

So ended a brave tale of romance 
and adventure, respectfully submitted 
not long ago to the fiction department 
of a national magazine. 

I have been asked by the editor of 
THe QuILL to parcel out a few sug- 
gestions that might be helpful to those 
who are trying to break into the 
magazines. And, as I pondered over 
the assignment, it occurred to me 
that perhaps the most important 
thing in all the world for an aspir- 
ing writer to know is that ducks 
don’t perch in cottonwood trees. 
When God made ducks, He gave 
them wings for far flight and webbed 
feet to swim with, but He didn’t pro- 
vide them with gadgets for sitting in 
trees. Consequently they don’t. 

To me those arboreal ducks which 
Zelda and her lover shocked into 
flight have become a symbol—a sort 
of caricatured symbol—of the arti- 
ficiality and inaccuracy which in- 
variably saturate the work of a 
writer who enters an unfamiliar field 
without sufficient preparation. Too 
many who are trying to get into the 
magazines don’t know their ducks. 

Let me illustrate. 

The Country Gentleman, because 
its circulation is chiefly among rural 
and small-town people, likes to print 
occasional short stories with a mod- 
ern small-town or farm background 
But unfortunately a great many 
writers who attempt to do that type 
of fiction have been dozing at their 
typewriters while the small town has 
gone off and left them. 

They are still absorbed by the 
idea—which, by the way, never was 
altogether accurate—that the rural 
regions are populated for the most 
part by good-hearted but ignorant 
folk who take their baths, if any, in 
the horse tank. All small-town 
people to them are provincials, all 
farmers are rustics. They are not 





If Success Is to Follow 


By BEN HIBBS 


Associate Editor, The Country Gentleman 


aware, apparently, that the gap be- 
tween the rural standard of living 
and the urban standard of living has 
diminished astonishingly during the 
last decade and a half, and that bath- 
tubs and radios and pink silk step-ins 
have invaded and all but conquered 
the provinces. 

As a result, our mails usually are 
cluttered with short stories whose ac- 
tion is in the present, but whose at- 
mosphere and characters and trap- 
pings are as archaic as the bustle. 

That’s what I mean by not knowing 





He Knows 
His Ducks 
EN HIBBS, associate 
editor of The Country 
Gentleman, who contributes 
the accompanying article on 
magazine writing to The 
Quill, is particularly fitted to 
write such an article so as to 
be of value to newspaper 
men. 
| He has had both newspa- 
| per and magazine experi- 
ence. After being graduated 
from the University of Kan- 
sas in 1923, he became news 
| editor of the Fort Morgan 
(Colo.) Evening Times, then 
returned to his Alma Mater 
as an assistant instructor in 
the journalism department. 
He next became city editor 
of the Daily Tribune at 
Pratt, Kans., then was se- 
lected to organize and head 
a journalism department at 
the Kansas State Teachers 
College. After nearly two 
years there, he became edi- 
tor and manager of The 
Goodland (Kans.) News-Re- 
public. From there he went 
to the city editorship of the 
Arkansas City (Kans.) Daily 
Traveler and next to Phil- 
adelphia as associate editor 
| of The Country Gentleman. 
In addition to editing 


manuscripts, he has found 
| time to write a number of 
| magazine articles. 














your ducks. A man may use words 
felicitously, he may be able to put 
fire and imagination into his copy, 
but if he is only vaguely familiar with 
the things and the people he writes 
about he will need a capacious waste- 
basket to hold his rejection slips. 
And that goes for both fiction and 
articles. 

It was old Samuel Johnson, I be- 
lieve, who in one of his outbursts de- 
clared: “No man but a_ blockhead 
ever wrote except for money.” In 
Johnson’s time that was considered a 
rather heretical doctrine, but now- 
adays everyone apparently subscribes 
to it. Everyone—even the high-school 
lad whose English theme wins the ap- 
probation of his teacher—seems to be 
in a rush to cash in on whatever lit- 
erary ability he may have. The 
author who joyously starved in his 
garret, laboring only for the love of 
letters, has vanished along with the 
zither player and other quaint phe- 
nomena of the eighteenth century. 

I do not mean to ridicule the efforts 
of any writer, no matter how callow 
his work may be. But I do question 
his judgment if he begins to bombard 
the magazines with copy long before 
he has finished his apprenticeship. To 
aspire is worthy, but there are wise 
and unwise methods of pursuing one’s 
aspirations. 


OR every manuscript accepted, I 
suppose most national magazines 
examine and return not less than one 
hundred others. In some offices the 
ratio of acceptance may be even 
lower. In each batch of rejects there 
are usually a few which are worthy 
of publication, but for some reason or 
other are unsuited to the periodical 
which turns them down. (Most of 
these eventually find a market.) And 
in almost any assortment of stories 
and articles piled up on the return 
desk will be found one or two by 
authors who usually turn out salable 
copy, but who have failed on that 
particular job. Writing is an exceed- 
ingly variable craft and even the not- 
ables sometimes miss the bull’s-eye. 
But for the most part, the rejected 
manuscripts can be dumped pretty 
largely into three classifications: 
(Continued on page 14) 











House Organ Discords 


Alll Ils Not Well in the «Employe” Publication Field, This Writer Finds 


NE would hardly suspect 

from the article by George 

A. Brandenburg in the May 
issue of THe Qui that there is a 
seamy side to the apparently harm- 
and pleasant task of editing 
house organs. But there is. 

Not everything is so sweet and 
simple as he sets it forth. Because 
that is the situation as I see it after 
several years’ work among these 
“mouthpieces of industry”; the inno- 
cent journalism graduate of this 
spring should not be led blindly into 
aspiring for success in what seems to 
me to be an outwardly respectable 
but inwardly reprehensible journal- 
istic activity. 

Let us first gladly admit these facts 
about the business: it is well paid 
(comparatively speaking); it permits 
regular habits; it allows more careful 
writing than daily journalism affords. 
There, however, its virtues stop. You 
will note that they are advantages 
operating entirely for the editor and 
his assistants. 

Mr. Brandenburg rightly observed 
that while called “employe” publica- 
tions, these periodicals are “strictly 
speaking, the management’s paper or 
magazine and will reflect to a consid- 
erable extent the policies and news 
of the company from the manage- 
ment’s point of view.” He adds, as I 
certainly should not, “And rightly 
so.” 

Pick up one of these publications 
and you will frequently find in the 
masthead something like this: “The 
Aching Jaw is published by and for 
the employes of the Shoosoul Chew- 
ing Gum Company, every month, in 
the interest of greater cooperation 
between management and employe.” 

Herein lies one of the most im- 
portant reasons why no journalist 
except one who cannot get a decent 
job elsewhere should put his feet un- 
der a house-organ editor’s desk with- 
out considerable investigation. 

Generally speaking, house organs 
are not published to give the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about what goes on in the “big 
family,” as house-organ editors are 
urged by personne! directors to refer 
to the.industry. They are printed al- 
most solely to convey the policy of 
the company’s administration, to pla- 
cate restless and dissatisfied em- 
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less 


By FRED WELCH 


House Organ Editor 


ployes, to advance the safety move- 
ment (which helps fill the coffers, you 
know), and—as is the case with cer- 
tain types of publications that go not 
only to employes but to the patrons, 
the dealers, or the middlemen—to sell 
merchandise. 

So futile has the house organ been 
as a fair representative of the em- 
ploye that there are not few instances 
where a group of workers who re- 
ceive a weekly paper or a monthly 
magazine as their employe publica- 
tion go to the expense of publishing 
several other smaller periodicals in 
which their problems are somewhat 
more openly and honestly discussed. 

Policy on a caily newspaper is bad 
enough, as any news writer with the 
yen to tell his story straight knows to 
his sorrow. In these days of prohi- 
bition and ever increasing political 
chicanery that sort of warped report- 
ing is becoming vicious. 

In a company publication, writing 
stories according to policy is deadly 





A Dissenting Voice 


N article entitled 
A “Mouthpieces of Indus- 
try,” written by George 
A. Brandenburg, of Chicago, 
| appeared in the May issue of 
The Quill, Mr. Branden- 
burg wrote the article in re- 
sponse to a request from the 
Editor that he relate some- 
thing of the house-organ 
field and the opportunities 
offered therein. He did so in 
an interesting and informa- 
tive fashion. 
His article, however, did 
| not find approval from Fred 
Welch, the author of the ac- 
companying article. Mr. 
Welch presents an entirely 
| different picture of the house- 
organ field in his reply to 
Mr. Brandenburg’s article. 
It being the policy of The 
Quill to act as a forum on 
journalistic topics, the Edi- 
tor passes on to readers of 
the magazine this biting dis- 
cussion of the “seamy side” 
of the house-organ field. 




















in its effect on the writer and the 
reader. The first suffers in self-re- 
spect and the latter knows that what 
he reads is the bunk. Unless his con- 
science is pretty much under the sod, 
the house-organ editor generally 
wants to sneak past the shop foreman 
after he has written a sickly story 
about the new roof which the shop is 
going to get, while he knows perfect- 
ly well that the several score men 
working in that shop have wanted 
and needed entirely new working 
quarters for something like 13 years. 

And the foreman, when he sees the 
story in the forthcoming issue, joins 
his men in the recrimination of the 
employe-publication editor who has 
sold out to the management. How 
seriously is that group of workers go- 
ing to take anything printed in the 
paper except, possibly, the bowling 
scores and the humor column? The 
chances are that it is all a big joke to 
them. 


ET a young journalist step into 

the ordinary house-organ edito- 
rial office and he will be taught a 
number of the tricks of the trade 
which most likely he will later carry 
into the regular newspaper or maga- 
zine field to the detriment of his new 
job. 

After a few months among the 
house organs he will learn, for ex- 
ample, that such questions as shorter 
hours, higher wages or salaries, em- 
ploye ownership of stock, employe 
representation, better physical work- 
ing conditions, greater advantages to 
employes and so forth are never to 
be mentioned in the columns of the 
house organ unless the company 
management makes some concession 
to employes in one of these. And if 
that happens, he must go around the 
plant and obtain scores of opinions 
from the employes, none of whom is 
likely to disapprove this move in his 
favor. The scribe is then told to run 
these opinions into a story, to show 
how satisfied the workers are with 
their company, that there is no rest- 
lessness or dissatisfaction. He may 
even be told to knock out an edi- 
torial patting the company on the 
back for this move, never mentioning, 
of course, that it took 19 years of em- 
ploye demands and the prodding of 

(Continued on page 14) 


























An Invitation to a Duel 


An Incident of 40 Years Ago Is Recalled Vividly by This Veteran Newspaper Man 


N invitation to be the sole 
witness to a midnight duel 
on the moonlit beach at Gal- 

veston, with the mayor of the city 
and a member of the city council as 
principals, furnished me as keen a 
thrill and as tense a situation as 50 
years of newspaper experience have 
afforded. 

Dr. A. W. Fly, one of the foremost 
surgeons and medical practitioners in 
Texas, a typical gentleman of the Old 
South, chivalrous, courteous and 
courageous, had been elected mayor 
in the early ’90s on a ticket supported 
by the leading business men and 
bankers in opposition to a regime 
that had dominated the Galveston 
city administration a number of 
years. But a majority of the mem- 
bers of the city council elected at the 
same time belonged to the old crowd 
and the Fly administration opened in 
a storm and _ continued stormy 
throughout his first term as mayor. 

His appointments to the various 
city offices authorized under the city 
charter were consistently rejected by 
the council and just as consistently 
at each succeeding meeting the may- 
or resubmitted the same nominations, 
smilingly telling the aldermen, “You 
might as well make up your minds 
that these men are going to hold 
these offices. I can stand this sort of 
thing as long as you, but it is a ques- 
tion how long the citizens of Galves- 
ton will put up with it.” 

Frequent consultations were held 
with the mayor by representatives of 
the aldermanic opposition but Mayor 
Fly was firm in his stand. He final- 
ly gave the majority faction of the 
aldermen an ultimatum that as long 
as they saw fit to fight in this way, so 
long would the business of the city of 
Galveston be neglected as he diu not 
propose to sanction any sort of ad- 
ministration action until the question 
of who was running the government 
was settled. 

The situation grew tense and much 
bitterness was manifested, especially 
by the partisans of the old regime, 
who sought in every way to thwart 
the work of the new mayor. Report- 
ing the proceedings of the city coun- 
cil became an assignment fraught 
with potential peril because several 
of the aldermen carried guns and the 
mayor usually had his “hog-leg” con- 
venient. 


By JOHN R. LUNSFORD 


Editorial Department, 
The Temple Telegram 





Memories 


ROM a wealth of news- 
F paper experiences during 

the last half century, 
John R. Lunsford, dean of 
newspaper men in the South- 
west, has been relating tales 
of the past for readers of 
The Quill. 

The series began in the 
May issue and will be con- 
tinued. Next month Mr. 
Lunsford recalls one of the 
most touching experiences 
he ever had. 

Mr. Lunsford, now past his 
seventy-third milepost, re- 
mains on active duty with 
the Telegram at Temple, 
Texas. 











Several weeks of the new admin- 
istration passed with only a few of 
the nominations made by Mayor Fly 
being confirmed and the antagonism 
becoming more and more acute at 
each meeting. Personal challenges 
and defiances took the place of par- 
liamentary proceedings until pressure 
of public sentiment brought about 
confirmation of the mayor’s ap- 
pointees and opened the way for the 
real work of the city council. 

But this brought no stop to the 
friction because each alderman had 
pet projects he wanted in his own 
ward and for his own people. 

Among the aldermen were Capt. 
P. N. Harris, an old Confederate, who 
had been a member of the legislature 
and was a kinsman of the author of 
“Sut Lovingood,” a volume widely 
read in the South in the ’80s and ’90s; 
Tom H. Nolan, who later was elected 
to the legislature, and Axel Boyessen, 
proprietor of a flour mill. These 
three were the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to the mayor. 


LDERMAN BOYESSEN was 

having his first and only experi- 
ence in public office. Intensely Nor- 
dic, phlegmatic and serious-minded, 
he took much that was said in the 
heat and clamor of council meetings 
to heart and brooded over the situa- 


tion. He had announced frankly in 
the council chamber his unwavering 
opposition to anything proposed by 
Mayor Fly and the mayor with equal 
determination had announced that 
the alderman would get nothing that 
he ‘could prevent him getting. 

Meeting after meeting was held at 
which little was accomplished. Al- 
dermen with pet projects found them- 
selves just as firmly blocked as they 
had succeeded in blocking the mayor 
in the early days of his administra- 
tion. Such was the situation when 
Boyessen and the mayor engaged in 
a heated clash in the council cham- 
ber. The newspaper reporter fre- 
quently was reminded by speakers 
that each wanted him to “put down 
just what I say.” That added to the 
thrill of the newspaper man’s job and 
increased the fascination in his work. 

After one particularly spirited ses- 
sion of the city council, which had 
adjourned about dusk in the evening, 
I lingered at my desk several minutes 
to complete my notes. They were 
taken in long hand and usually the 
report was ready to go to the printer 
by the time the meeting was over. 
This was possible because of the fre- 
quent interruptions and repetitions 
during the meeting. 

When I had finished and reached 
the first floor of the city hall, I found 
Alderman Boyessen waiting in the 
hall. He said he wanted to talk with 
me and I invited him to accompany 
me to the Galveston News office 
where I would turn in my report and 
then be at his service. As we waiked 
from the city hall to the News office 
he referred to the tilt between him- 
self and the mayor that afternoon and 


said he had decided to settle the 
whole thing, if the mayor would 
agree. 


Stolid and unimpassioned, he told 
me calmly that it was his purpose to 
challenge Mayor Fly to fight it out 
with guns, as he was tired of the con- 
stant wrangling. I was on the most 
friendly terms with the mayor as well 
as all the councilmen of both factions. 

Alderman Boyessen and I had been 
especially friendly, having been well 
acquainted with each other before his 
election as alderman. He was a de- 
lightful companion and genial asso- 
ciate. He said that when a man was 
an enemy of another he should settle 
their differences as quickly and as 
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decisively as possible. I knew he 
was in deadly earnest but I laughed 
at him and told him that sort of thing 
would not do in these days. He said 
he knew what the consequences 
would be and had made up his mind 
to go through with his challenge. 


HEN the copy had been turned 

in, we walked toward Tremont 
Street knowing fairly well where the 
mayor and his friends could be 
found. I tried to dissuade Boyessen 
from seeking the mayor, but he was 
determined and insisted he wanted 
me as a witness, because he knew I 
was a friend of Dr. Fly as well as of 
himself. He sought to allay any 
suspicion he thought I might enter- 
tain that he intended to make a per- 
sonal attack on the mayor by saying 
in even, unemotional and conversa- 
tional tones that his purpose simply 
was to invite the mayor to go with 
him to the beach and, with me as the 
sole witness, shoot out their differ- 
ences under the moonlight. 

Knowing that this stolid Norseman 
would keep his word, I went along 
feeling that I was in for one of the 
most exciting episodes of my career. 
At the saloon of Henry Toujouse, on 
Tremont Street, a popular resort for 
the best citizens, including bankers, 
brokers, merchants and _ politicians, 
we found the mayor and several 
friends enjoying a social glass and 
talking over the council meeting. Dr. 
Fly, as soon as we entered, an- 
nounced that drinks just had been 
ordered and we were invited to join 
the party. 

Boyessen replied: “Doctor, I will 
take this drink with you because I 
have no real enmity toward you, but 
I want to talk with you a few 
minutes.” 

“All right! Old Timer,” answered 
the mayor, “I am always ready to 
talk but, first, let’s get this drink.” 

The drinks disposed of, Boyessen 
and the mayor stepped away from the 
bar, while I, with mingled feelings of 
anticipation and newspaper interest, 
looked on. I knew Dr. Fly was quick- 
tempered and brave and was uncer- 
tain just how he would react to Boy- 
essen’s calm proposal for a duel. I 
was not long in doubt. When Boyes- 
sen had called me over to join him 
and the mayor, he already had told 
the mayor his purpose and his desire 
that the three of us take a “hack” 
(autos were not in vogue then) and 
go to the beach and “settle things.” 

Happily, Mayor Fly saw the ridic- 
ulous side of the alderman’s proposal 
and laughed, saying: “Boyessen, you 
are too good a citizen, even though 
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you and I don’t think the same way, 
for me to go out yonder and kill you. 
On the other hand, I have no desire 
to be killed by you, even though you 
don’t think much of my service to the 
city.” 

It was not cowardice on the part of 
Dr. Fly, because he was armed, as 
was Boyessen. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that the mayor had seen 
the ridiculous aspect of the thing at 
the start and I was immensely re- 
lieved. I had no desire to fill the role 
of witness to such a duel. When Dr. 
Fly told the rest of the party what 
Boyessen had proposed, all joined in 
dissuading the alderman, who was 
slow and reluctant, however, to agree 
that the differences between him and 
the mayor were susceptible of diplo- 
matic and parliamentary adjustment 
and that a resort to the code duello 
was unnecessary and impolitic. 


OOKING back almost 40 years to 

this incident, I am inclined to re- 
gard ii as one of the most thrilling of 
many thrilling events that, before and 
since, have had place in my experi- 
ences. In those times newspaper re- 
porters were accustomed to seeing 
six-shooters and knew that a large 
number of the men they came into 
contact with carried them and knew 
how to use them. It caused no alarm 
to receive an assignment to interview 
some noted gunman after he had been 
engaged in a little controversy in 
which gunpowder had been burned 
and, perhaps, a foe had “bitten the 
dust.” The gun-fighters of Texas 
confined their activities chiefly to 
their own class and always were af- 
fable and pleasant when interviewed 
by reporters. In those days it had 
not become the fashion to say: “I 
decline to answer that question by 
advice of my lawyer.” 

Generally, the gunmen would talk 
freely and always offer a defense for 
any killing in which they had part. 
The lawyers, as well, offered no ob- 
jections to their clients talking and all 
enjoyed the publicity given them. 
The terror of a “libel suit” had not 
then overwhelmed the editorial of- 
fices of the newspapers and it was 
the custom to print what was said in 
interviews even though it hit hard at 
persons antagonistic to the person in- 
terviewed. There were neither tele- 
phones nor modern hotels and inter- 
views were strictly face to face, with 
the result that occasionally someone 
would assert “you misquoted me,” 
but rarely was there any trouble over 
these interviews. It was an exciting 
life and none who lived it regrets the 
fact. 
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A year or two following the events 
here chronicled Dr. Fly retired from 
office and he and the man who had 
challenged him to mortal combat be- 
came, if not close friends, at least 
companionable associates. Both did 
most effective work for Galveston. 
It could not have been otherwise in 
a case involving two men of such 
courage, honesty and determination. 

Shortly after Dr. Fly had retired 
from office, Galveston was visited by 
the most disastrous calamity that has 
befallen any city in the United States. 
A flood of unprecedented violence 
September 8, 1900, swept the whole 
island upon which Galveston is built, 
bringing death to an uncounted num- 
ber of victims, the recorded total 
reaching more than 8,000. 

Property damage amounted to mil- 
lions and the situation was one which 
called. for strong men of executive 
power and personal courage to aid in 
relief and rehabilitation work. Martial 
law was declared. Among others, 
former Mayor Fly was foremost and 
most efficient in bringing order out 
of the chaos of death and destruction. 
Out of the huge piles of wreckage of 
palatial homes and stately public 
buildings human bodies were taken 
by the hundreds, placed in heaps and 
burned in vast funeral pyres. It was 
impossible to give them burial; safety 
for the living demanded quick dis- 
posal of the bodies left in the wake 
of the overwhelming tide. 


R. FLY later became a member 
of the board of regents of the 
University of Texas, exercising a 
powerful influence in building up and 
maintaining that institution as a 
“University of the First Class,” as 
provided for by the founders of the 
republic of Texas in 1836 when they 
set apart millions of acres of wild 
land to be devoted to the support of 
the University. Within the last 
seven years these lands have become 
producers of millions of gallons of 
oil, enriching the University’s per- 
manent fund by many millions of 
dollars and still pouring royalty 
revenue into its treasury in vast sums. 
Dr. Fly, Boyessen, Harris, Nolan 
and probably all the members of that 
exciting regime when Fly was mayor 
of Galveston have answered their last 
roll call, but the memory of the ex- 
citing experiences of the reporter 
who recorded their proceedings still 
lingers, an inspiration as he still toils 
through the night doing his part to 
contribute to the intelligent distribu- 
tion of the news of the day. 
What might have happened had 
that duel been fought only can be 
guessed. 























Men Who Made “Roto” 


An Almost Forgotten Genius, Karl Klic, Was Foremost Among Them 


ENTURIES of effort on the part 
of men now forgotten or little 
known lie behind the at- 

tractive “roto” sections which mod- 
ern newspapers furnish their readers 
every week. 

Foremost among those whose la- 
bors produced rotary gravure, thereby 
enabling the “roto” section of today, 
was a young Bohemian who chose a 
life of art rather than to follow the 
profession of chemistry, as his father 
desired. 

His name was Karl Klic (pro- 
nounced Klisch and sometimes spell- 
ed Kleitsch). A genius little recog- 
nized at present, Klic perfected the 
photo-engraving process and prob- 
ably did more for the development of 
rotary gravure in other ways than 
any other one man. 

Long before he was to make his 
contribution to the printing and en- 
graving world, the discovery of en- 
graving had been made. Just when 
engraving came into being and by 
whose hand is not known definitely, 
but engraving for printing purposes 
was first practiced in the early years 
of the fifteenth century. 

Etching, which might be described 
crudely as engraving by means of 
acid, came into being later in the 
same century. 

Both processes were slow and the 
next step was to obtain speed. The re- 
sult was the rotary intaglio process 
by which the etched plates were 
made curved and placed on cylinders. 
The rotary intaglio process also came 
in the fifteenth century, the date be- 
ing set by historians as 1446. The 
identity of its first user is lost in 
antiquity but it is known that in 1452 
it was used by a man named Fini- 
guerra in Italy. The process was 
developed from established methods 
of textile printing. 

For the next 300 years practically 
nothing was done in improving the 
method or even using it to any ex- 
tent. Rembrandt, whom the world 
remembers as a painter, was some- 
thing of an etcher, too, and is credit- 
ed with making some experiments 
with intaglio printing. This was in 
the seventeenth century but appar- 
ently no real progress was made. 

The next step forward was in 1785 
when Bell, an Englishman, made 
public a process by which he printed 


By RUSSELL H. REEVES 


Editorial Department, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer 





Into the Past 


ANY newspaper men 
know little of the his- 
tory of their calling, 

particularly the side having 
to do with things mechanical 
or technical. 

Russell H. Reeves, of the 
rewrite desk of The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, is of an 
inquiring mind and in the 
accompanying article delves 
into a phase of newspaper 
publishing that is little 
known to most newspaper 
workers. 

Mr. Reeves is a former 
editor of the Lantern, daily 
newspaper at the Ohio State 
University. Following his 
graduation in 1927, he be- 
came a member of the Plain 
Dealer staff and has remain- 
ed with that paper. He is a 
frequent contributor to The 
American Press and other 
publications. 











textiles in half a dozen colors from 
engraved cylinders. Progress - still 
was slow and the next step recorded 
was the patenting of a method of 
making a screen by the use of a net 
or ruled lines on glass. This was by 
Charles Talbot, another Englishman, 
in 1852. Thirteen years later, another 
Englishman, Joseph Wilson, was 
granted a patent for a screen to form 
cells that would hold ink. Each of 
these contributed something to rotary 
gravure printing. 


HEN came Karl Klic. He was 

born May 31, 1841. His father 
was a chemist and it was his fondest 
hope that Karl would emulate him. 
To that end he saw that his son re- 
ceived an excellent technical train- 
ing. 

Early in his life, however, Karl 
showed artistic talent, preferring to 
experiment with paints rather than 
chemicals. Accordingly, he was sent 
to the Academy of Painting at Prague. 
After some time his father set him 


up in business in a_ photographic 
studio at Brunn. This life was too 
dull for the artist’s blood that was in 
young Karl so he became a carefree 
artist in Pestg. 

Little is known of his life there. 
He was next heard of in Vienna, 
working as a designer and caricatur- 
ist. It was at this time that he began 
to etch copper plates and print from 
them. Photography then was in its 
infancy and all photographs made 
faded on short exposure to light. So 
Klic turned his attention to finding 
some way to make photographs per- 
manent by reprinting them with the 
aid of the printing press. Others 
were experimenting with the same 
idea but Klic took all that was known 
about it and perfected the process 
now known as photogravure. 

It was in 1873 that this process was 
perfected. Klic then began experi- 
ments with intaglio engraving and 
perfected the process that is used to- 
day with minor changes. This was 
about 1875 although he did not make 
some of his discoveries public until 
1879. It is difficult to trace his 
progress in the work because he 
never patented any of his inventions, 
preferring to protect them by keep- 
ing them secret. He sold his secrets 
in Vienna to persons who almost im- 
mediately became famous for their 
art prints. 

Sometime in the year 1894, Klic ap- 
peared in Lancaster, England, and at- 
tempted to interest Storey Brothers 
and Company, publishers, in his 
process of rotary intaglio printing 
from etched copper cylinders. He 
was successful and the next year saw 
the formation of the Rembrandt In- 
taglio Printing Company, founded by 
Klie and backed financially by the 
Storey brothers. During the first 
few years of its existence, the com- 
pany did nothing but reproduce fine 
etchings and paintings through what 
Klic called the “Rembrandt process.” 
Later it also printed wall paper, tex- 
tiles, and magazine illustrations by 
the same process. The company was 
successful and the superiority of its 
work soon won world-wide recog- 
nition. 


BOUT this time, developments 

came in rapid succession and 

names were added rapidly to the list 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Publicity Madness 


UCH of the world appears to have gone quite pub- 

licity mad. Large corporations and industries are 
not alone in their efforts to get material concerning 
themselves into the papers. The desire for publicity now 
permeates the whole social scheme. 

All sorts of groups, organizations and associations have 
their designated or self-appointed publicity chairmen 
who flood the city editor’s desk daily with items, notices 
and releases. Not content with mailing in such material, 
many of these publicity chairmen must bring their of- 
ferings in person or call by telephone concerning them. 

Each office has its coterie of publicity pests who seek 
by every means possible to get mention of themselves or 
their organizations—or both—into the papers. 

One suspects that all too frequently sermon topics and 
remarks are chosen for the possible play they may re- 
ceive in the press. Reports, recommendations, resolu- 
tions and statements, it also is to be suspected, are based 
quite frequently upon a bid for publicity rather than 
facts and sincerity. Programs are drawn up, given to the 
press and forgotten. Promises are made, given publicity 
and never kept. 

Employes on City, State and Federal pay rolls have the 
principal or sole duty of seeing that their chiefs and de- 
partments or bureaus make their bid for newspaper 
space. 

All this is tribute to the power of the press, an indica- 
tion of the instinct for recognition. There is no criticism 
due those agencies, bureaus, departments, other groups 
and organizations which do their work honestly and ef- 
ficiently and who thereafter take steps to see that the 
newspapers are made cognizant of the fact. Such rela- 
tions between responsible groups and the press are to be 
encouraged. 

This flood of material does impose a responsibility up- 
on reporters and editors. There is a growing necessity 
that they do not accept things always as they appear or 
are handed to them; that they do not forget how to ask 
questions or to dig below the surface; that they give the 
publicity hound proper and satisfactory handling; that 
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they treat four-flushers as such; that they do not give the 
most of their all too limited editorial space to those who 
make the most noise. 


Debunking the Crook 


NE of the most happy tendencies to be noted recent- 

ly in the talkies and the press is the move to de- 
bunk the crook, the gangster and their molls. One of the 
most significant steps in this direction was the order is- 
sued by Frank E. Mason, president of the International 
News Service, that the service’s reports refrain from 
making heroes cf mobsters. 

The notoriety given the perpetrators of various crimes 
and gang leaders; the semi-heroic and sentimental inter- 
views printed in connection with their arrests or ac- 
tivities; their ghosted “life stories” and articles bearing 
their scrawled by-lines—all these things have had a de- 
cidedly unhealthy influence upon the youth of today. 
The records of any metropolitan police department bear 
witness to the youth of bandits, thugs and holdup men. 

Print the news about crime and criminals, to be sure. 
But cut out the heroics, the deference, the luxury and 
the adventure. Picture the mobster as he is, as he lives— 
and as he dies. Picture also his victims, the cost of try- 
ing to cope with him, the toll he exacts. 

Picture the hold mobsters already have gained on le- 
gitimate business through various rackets and their ef- 
forts to widen the scope of their activities. Picture the 
drain on the nation’s pocketbook. Picture the gangster 
in such a way that the youth of America will have no de- 
sire whatsoever to emulate him. 








Carry on the Battle 


EDERAL government officials are to be congratu- 

lated for the blows they have struck at gangsters— 
even to the humbling of “King” Capone—through prose- 
cutions for income-tax law violations. They have suc- 
ceeded in making at least some impression on gangland’s 
front, even if it has been through a sort of legal “mus- 
cling in” upon gangster gains. 

It is pitiful indeed that a great nation can strike at 
known law violators and heads of organized gangs only 
through their pocketbooks. And what is going to hap- 
pen if the gangsters begin paying their income taxes 
regularly along with law-abiding citizens fortunate 
enough to have an income large enough to be taxed? 

Putting Capone in prison will not bring an end to 
racketeering and gangdom, gratifying though his in- 
carceration may be. The job of ridding the nation of 
gangs probably never will cease. The underworld is 
Hydra-like: Wipe out one gang and two more less power- 
ful ones are likely to appear. 

Perhaps Capone’s surrender was merely a sacrifice of- 
fered up in an effort to appease public sentiment while 
some one else assumes his place at the head of the 
Capone enterprises. If that was the intention of Capone 
and his henchmen their hope must be blasted or no real 
progress in cleaning up the gang situation will have been 
made. 

This is no time, therefore, to take a recess in the fight 
against crime. Rather it is a time for the press and all 
those agencies lined up against the racketeer, the mob- 
ster and their domain to bear down all the harder. The 
fight must go on. 
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ITH this issue of THe QuILt, the 

second half of the year begins. 
And a most interesting second half 
it is going to be for Qui. readers. 
That’s a promise and it will be kept. 
If you plan to be away this summer 
be sure to see that THE QuILL reaches 
you wherever you go or is waiting 
when you return. 

Starting off the second lap, we have 
Deak Miller’s first-person, frank and 
interesting article telling of a story 
he killed and why. That article, with- 
out a doubt, is going to provoke a lot 
of discussion. And readers are going 
to wonder if this or that school was 
the one involved. That is Mr. Mil- 
ler’s secret. He has kept it well and 
will continue to keep it. 

As explained in an editorial box 
accompanying the article, city editors, 
managing editors, editors-in-chief and 
educators all over the country were 
sent a digest of the story and asked 
to comment on the reporter’s actions, 
also to say if they would have printed 
the story, and, if so, how they would 
have handled it. 

Their answers have been intensely 
interesting. Some of the editors were 
angered to think that a_ reporter 
would “hold out” on the desk. They 
would have fired him had his action 
become known. Others—but here I 
am poaching on Franklin M. Reck’s 
assignment. He has gone through all 
the replies and next month he will 
tell you what the editors said. 

Newspaper men (and _ others) 
thinking of writing fiction will do well 
to read closely what Ben Hibbs has 
to say about knowing your ducks 
when trying to write for the maga- 
zines. He knows his newspapers and 
he knows his magazine work as well. 

Can’t you imagine the feelings of 
John R. Lunsford as he walked along 
beside the councilman who was going 
to challenge the mayor to a duel. 
What a story it would have been had 
the duel gone ahead and what a scoop 
for the lone newspaper man invited. 

Russell H. Reeves did considerable 
research to assemble the facts he pre- 
sents in “Men Who Made ‘Roto’.” 
Karl Klic must have led an interest- 
ing life. I’d like to know more about 
him than Russ was able to spare room 
for in his good article. 

Fred Welch doesn’t think so much 
of house organs, at least of their pol- 
icies. Perhaps it would be more apt 
to say he doesn’t like pussyfooting. 
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He didn’t think that George A. 
Brandenburg had presented the 
whole picture in his article in the 
May issue, “Mouthpieces of Industry,” 
so the Welch typewriter clicked out 
the biting indictment that appears in 
this issue. From the two of them, 
readers of THE Quitt should have a 
complete picture of the house-orzgan 
field and what it offers—both smooth 
and seamy. 

Art Susott’s yarns are exhausted 
with this issue but there are some 
more on the way. 


* * * 


HEN the list of Pulitzer prize 
winners was announced sev- 
eral weeks ago, members of THE 
QUILL circle may have sensed some- 
thing familiar in the name of Charles 





August Attractions 


ooo 
That Co-ed Story 


UTSTANDING editors 

discuss Deak Miller’s 

article, “So I Killed 
the Story!,” which appears 
in the July issue of The 
Quill. Their remarks are 
compiled by Franklin M. 
Reck. 


On My Own in Mexico 
By Theodore Allan Ediger 


Being the adventures of a 
free lance below the Rio 
Grande. 


Keeping OF the Shelf 
By Leo V. Dolan, 


Pennsylvania State Manager, 
International News Service. 


A Moment I'll Never 
Forget 
By John R. Lunsford, 


Editorial Department, The 
Temple Telegram. 


Pointers on Book 
Reviewing 
By Leo W. Allman, 


Teacher and Magazine 
Writer. 


Tales From the Police Beat 
By Orien W. Fifer, Jr., 


Editorial Department, The 
Indianapolis News. 











S. Ryckman. It should have regis- 
tered with them for Mr. Ryckman, 
editor of the Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, 
is the man who wrote that trenchant 
article “Why We Banned Fight Bally- 
hoo,” which appeared in the last De- 
cember issue of THe Qui. Mr. 
Ryckman’s style is two-fisted, crisp 
and refreshingly clear. You don’t 
have to read a half column to find out 
what he’s talking about. His sen- 
tences are short and to the point. 
They have punch. THE QuILL extends 
its congratulations to him. 


* * * 


NLY recently have I been able 
to find the time to read James 
W. Barrett’s “The World, the Flesh 
and Messrs. Pulitzer.” I urge every 
reader of THE QuILL who has not read 
the slim little volume to do so. It 
reveals, if nothing more, that some- 
thing which a newspaper man feels 
for a real newspaper, one that he has 
served for years. I have “The End 
of the World” on my shelf and am 
keen to get at it, along with some 
other volumes that have been waiting 
there so enticingly. 
+ + * 
NOTHER volume that receives 
my unqualified recommendation 
is “The Devil’s Brigade,” by John L. 
Spivak. In “The Devil’s Brigade” he 
relates vividly the story of the Hat- 
field-McCoy feud which embroiled 
West Virginia and Kentucky families 
for years. I sat down one afternoon 
recently to start the book—I didn’t 
get up until I had read every word. 
Mr. Spivak has preserved in a 
graphic fashion one of the most un- 
believable phases of American life. 
The book was published by Brewer 
and Warren, of New York. It is 
priced at $3.50—and well worth the 
price. 





ROF. RALPH D. CASEY, director 

of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, is doing 
those who now are or in the future 
will be engaged in journalistic re- 
search, a real service. He prepares 
an annotated bibliography of articles 
on journalistic subjects in American 
magazines for each issue of the Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, published by the 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. 
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« THE BOOK BEAT , 


Conducted by Mrrcuett V. CHARNLEY 











All About Magazines 
MAGAZINE MAKING, by John Bake- 


less. Viking Press, New York. 1931. 
$3.00. 
Mr. Bakeless has produced an 


amazing book. Nothing, it seems, 
has been left out. It is this complete- 
ness, more than the general trust- 
worthiness of the material, that is go- 
ing to confound every magazine man 
who reads it. 

Every magazine man of passably 
broad experience knows the things 
here set down about the making of a 
periodical. But there is not one in a 
hundred who could have remembered 
all of them; or who could have or- 
ganized them so intelligently and 
helpfully; or who could have shown 
so wide an acquaintance with scores 
of publications. It is useless to try 
to tell what is in the 323 pages of the 
volume: one needs only to say that it 
has everything. 

For any journalist who wants to 
learn what goes on in the business of- 
fice, the editorial office or the circula- 
tion office of a magazine, and for any 
magazine man who wants a handbook 
telling him not only what he does but 
also what all the other magazine peo- 
ple do, the book is invaluable. It is 
very far ahead of anything else of the 
kind attempted in this country; and I 
think it will be a long time before it 
will be equalled. Mr. Bakeless 
ventures to hope, in his preface, that 
the “public itself” will be interested 
in the book. I fear this is a vain 
hope, for there isn’t much of straight 
entertainment between the black 
covers. But for teaching, for refer- 
ence and for general information the 
book has a place by itself. 


* * ” 


How to Be a Journalist 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN JOUR- 
NALISM, by Stewart Robertson. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 1930. $2.50. 


THE MODERN NEWSPAPER, by Nancy 
Barr Mavity. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 1930. $2.00. 


Right along with the probably un- 
true adage that “every man has one 
good story in him” goes another: 
Every individual connected with the 
practice of journalism seems to feel 
that he has at least one book about it 
in him. The difference is that most 
men keep their stories treasured in 


their memories (at least they don’t 
get them into type); but reporters 
and managing editors and teachers 
are more successful in crashing pub- 
lishing-house gates. 

Most of the crashing, of course, is 
to some benefit. The editors employed 
by publishers—believe it or not—are 
rarely dumbbells. In the two books 
which form the text for this lesson 
they have chosen material that is in- 
formative and sometimes stimulating; 
though each book is to some degree 
merely a rephrasing of a number of 
things that have been said elsewhere, 
each has distinct merit of its own. 
Which gives rise to the fear that there 
will be many, many more books on 
journalism, and the hope that all of 
the rest of us may sometime publish 
those works which we are secretly 
planning. 

Professor Robertson’s book seeks 
valiantly to live up to its title, and in 
many respects it succeeds. It is pure- 
ly a book on practice and technique; 
in this lies my chief quarrel with it. 
The novice may be led to believe 
that a complete acquaintance with a 
text of this sort is all he needs to pre- 
pare him for newspaper work. Of 
course teachers of journalism, more 
than many of the practitioners of it, 
realize how woefully inadequate such 
preparation is without that vague but 
basic thing known as “background.” 

But the volume does not pretend 
to be more than a factual introduction 
to practice, and in its aim it has suc- 
ceeded better than many of the ear- 
lier books on the subject. It is read- 
able; though it is sometimes a little 
dogmatic in its statement of “rules” 
(there are few set rules for news 
writing and handling, because actual 
practice varies so widely), it still 
manages to give a very fair picture 
of the things a beginner ought to 
know about newspapers and their 
mechanism. 

The book is intended as a text, and 
in combination with the direction of a 
capable teacher it should do its work 
very well. Perhaps its most valuable 
feature is the excellent collection of 
well handled stories. 

Miss Mavity, a member of the staff 
of the Oakland, Cal., Tribune, has 
written a book more critical in tone 
and handling. It, too, is a text; but it 
is far more discursive in manner—less 
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straightforward, more _ interpretive. 
One section of particular interest is 
Miss Mavity’s intelligent discussion 
of newspaper work as a profession—a 
thing, she says, that newspaper work 
distinctly is not. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
the first devoted to the purpose, or- 
ganization, ethics and practices of the 
newspaper as an institution and the 
second to the actual work of the re- 
porter on a metropolitan journal. 
Miss Mavity has drawn extensively on 
experience, and has done a worth- 
while job. 


* * * 


Ils Advertising Pompous? 


ADVERTISING, ITS ECONOMICS, PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND TECHNIQUE, by 
Herbert W. Hess, Ph.D. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 1931. 
$5.00. 


Speed the day when Sound Schol- 
arship abandons its high, stiff hat and 
clothes its head in the easier garb of 
practical folks. Are the “economy, 
and philosophy and technique” of ad- 
vertising such pompous stuff? For 
at least 200 pages a copy reader’s 
fingers itch to tear off the stiff, silken 
garb and show more clearly the good 
stuff beneath. 

If the reader will but have patience, 
however, he will find real meat in 
this volume. What Mr. Hess, Ph.D., 
has to say about the economics and 
philosophy of advertising will give 
the practical man things to think 
about . . . things he probably has 
not thought about before. Much of 
what Mr. Hess says about technique 
the practical man already knows. 

The author goes rather deeply into 
the psychology which he _ thinks 
should underlie true advertising 
science—a psychology, some of which, 
no doubt, the practical advertising 
man will laugh at now . . . and be 
practicing 10 years from now. 

The chapter on “Color” is particu- 
larly good and should help to clarify 
many of the hazy distinctions about 
color for the average layman, who is 
likely to go through life either with 
very vague or incorrect notions about 
hue, value and chroma. Mr. Hess has 
inserted a number of graphic devices 
to put these distinctions across, so 
that if the reader fails to grasp the 
first diagram he may be able to get 
one of the others, such as the color 
sphere, or the segmented orange. 

The book is mentally stimulating 
and gives one the impression of far- 
seeingness, even though it be through 
heavy scholastic binoculars.—C. R. F. 
Smith. 








City Room Yarns 


When Newspaper Men Get Together, Many a Tale Is Told 


HE worst reportorial boner that I 

ever pulled, says Donald D. 
Hoover, assistant city editor of the 
Indianapolis News, was one that al- 
most meant a major scoop for the op- 
position and, had it been carried to 
its logical conclusion, should have 
meant summary discharge for me. I 
can tell about it now, but it was 
startlingly serious then and I still 
have a sick feeling when I think of 
it. 

“In 1923, when I was covering fed- 
eral building for the News, I decided 
at 4 o’clock that since the local edi- 
tions all had gone to press I would 
‘take a chance’ on nothing happening 
on the run and go to a show, instead 
of staying at the building until it 
closed, as I usually did. I told the op- 
position’s afternoon reporter where I 
was going, as we were quite friendly 
and worked together on routine news. 

“As I entered the foyer of the 
theater, I heard a breathless ‘Hey, 
Don’ and, turning, found him racing 
after me. 

“*An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has just been filed against 
the governor,’ he told me, and hur- 
riedly read me his notes. From the 
box office I called the city desk and 
the story was carried under an eight- 
column line in the state edition which 
went to press at about 4:45 p. m. 
Disclosures during the subsequent 
hearings resulted in indictment of the 
governor and his serving of a term 
in the Federal Penitentiary. 

“That taught me a lesson—to not 
attempt anything outside of business 
activity during working hours. If 
the other reporter had not been a 
personal friend, I would have been 
badly beaten on an important story. 
As long as I was on runs after that, 
I worked until all the editions had 
gone to press. No more afternoon 
movies for me.” 


* + * 


N error that nearly started a li- 

bel suit is listed among the 
newspaper experiences of Ralph O. 
Nafziger, assistant professor in the 
School of Journalism, the University 
of Wisconsin. 

“Early in my experiences as a 
courthouse reporter,” relates Prof. 
Nafziger, “I covered a building which 
contained several state courts. I de- 
veloped a technique for keeping in 


By ART SUSOTT 


City Editor, The Athens (O.) Messenger 


touch with various offices and courts 
throughout the day, whereby I could 
concentrate on big-shot stuff and still 
collect the fragments from other 
courts and offices with little waste of 
time. In a criminal court was a 
bailiff who was a godsend. He knew 
his court and also his news stories. 
One day on my morning rounds I 
found a liquor case was to be tried 
in this particular court. A joint trial 
involving a man and a woman 
charged with possession and sale was 
about to begin. The story wasn’t 
worth much. I went on with more 
important researches and shortly be- 
fore noon stuck my head into the 
courtroom and found that the trial 
was finished. My friend, the bailiff, 
was standing like a Swiss guard at 
the door of the judge’s chambers. 
“When I asked him how the booze 
cases came out, he said, ‘Guilty.’ I 
had taken the names down before, so 
that was that. The story made a 
stickful in the evening edition. 





More Yarns Coming 


N this and two preceding 
| issues of The Quill, Art 

Susott has presented a 
series of newspaper yarns 
that he collected from a 
number of sources. The 
present batch of yarns ex- 
hausts his first supply. 

But in the meantime, ad- 


ditional yarns have been 
coming into the editorial 
room. Next month there 


will be a new master of 
ceremonies presiding over 
this page in the person of 
Orien W. Fifer, Jr., of the 
rewrite desk of The Indian- 
apolis News. 

Mr. Fifer is a former po- 
lice reporter and has been 


connected with the Asso- 
ciated Press in the New 
York, Chicago, and other 


bureaus. 

The yarns he has collected 
will be told under the title 
“Tales From the Police 
Beat.” Don’t miss them. 











“The next day hell was popping be- 
cause of the measly filler. During 
the liquor trial, the woman had ask- 
ed for a separate trial and the mo- 
tion was granted. The managing ed- 
itor obtained the facts from me. Then 
he told me that I was to get busy in 
spare moments and help work up a 
defense in conjunction with our at- 
torneys. Fortunately the 
reputation was shaky and she didn’t 
dare sue. The district attorney had 
something to say about the 
which helped a lot. She expected a 
but didn’t get a 
The incident is not exciting, but it 
did do me a world of good. 

“A subsequent experience with a 


woman’s 


case, 


shakedown, cent. 


pompous judge who was going to 
have me hanged by my eyeteeth 
after some attorneys in a case had 
put some wrong facts in my head, 
gave me some further strong convic- 
tions about reporting.” 


- * * 


Y prize reportorial blunder 

equals the case of the filling- 
station attendant who tried to supply 
water to a Franklin automobile,” de- 
clares Al Wayo, news editor of the 
Laramie Republican-Boomerang, Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 

“I was elected to pinch-hit for a 
fellow who covered Calumet City, IIL, 
for The Times at Hammond, Ind. At 
police headquarters I gabbed with the 
police magistrate, who told me about 
a death. 

“Now Calumet City is virtually 
Poland in tabloid. The names there 
are about as bad as one continuous 
round of South American or Chinese 
revolutions to a copy butcher. Be- 
tween the prefix and the ‘ski, the 
alphabet is well represented. The 
magistrate reeled off the dope and I 
splashed the facts across my copy 
paper. 

“That night the undertaker’s par- 
lor was besieged with visitors, la- 
den with flowers, noisy with tele- 
phone calls, but most of all jammed 
with grinning faces. In my scram- 
bled notes and lack of familiarity 
with Polish names, I had reported 
the undertaker as the dead man in- 
stead of his ‘customer.’ But in real- 
ity, the ‘dead’ undertaker was very 
much alive—in fact, I thought too 
much alive.” 
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those which haven’t enough substance 
or importance to entitle them to space 
in a magazine, those by writers who 
are unfamiliar with their subject 
matter, and those by writers who 
can’t write. 

Obviously, then, the thing to do if 
one wants to get into the magazines is 
to learn to write, find something 
worth writing about, and soak up 
quantities of information about the 
subject before sitting down to one’s 
typewriter. That, I am aware, is 
rather prosaic and uninspiring advice. 
But, after all, it is about all that can 
be said. I know of no open-sesame, 
no magic door, for the free lance; no 
road to the copy lists except the road 
of toil and sweat. 


HE only way to learn to write is to 
write—and keep eternally at it. 
And I cleave to that observation de- 
spite the current tendency in our 
schools to minimize composition and 
substitute reading and rationalized 
discussion or some similar makeshift 
in its place. No one ever acquired a 
facility of words from reading alone. 
The nicely turned phrase, the apt ex- 
pression, the easy flow of sentences, 
the pyramid of logical thought—these 
are gifts which come only after a 
prodigious amount of practice. 
Probably that is why the newspaper 
game has become a convenient ave- 
nue of approach to the magazine field. 
A man can limber up his writing arm 
amazingly in the city room of the edi- 
torial alley of a newspaper; nowhere 
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Know Your Ducks 


(Continued from page 5) 


else is there such a ceaseless oppor- 
tunity for practice. Conversely, I 
think it is true that there is no place 
where a man’s innate ability can 
more easily become stunted and 
warped. If he contents himself with 
the hackneyed phrase, the routine ex- 
pression, there is little hope for him. 

Many of the country’s most suc- 
cessful magazine writers have come 
from the newspapers, but very early 
in the game they took pride as their 
constant companion. 

Perhaps a word of warning to the 
writer who is trying to switch from 
the newspapers to the magazines 
would be in order. Many a man, 
buoyed up by the sale of a few stories 
or articles, has made the tragic mis- 
take of abandoning his job, forsaking 
his source of steady income too soon, 
and embarking only half prepared 
upon a career of free-lancing. 

Free-lancing at best offers an un- 
certain income; and unless one’s name 
is pretty well known to magazine 
readers, existence is apt to be actually 
precarious. In an age when every 
week, every month, bring a new flood 
of periodicals from the presses, it 
takes more than a half dozen stories 
to establish a writer with the public. 
It has been my observation that the 
man who is a little overcautious 
about giving up his weekly pay check 
is usually happier than the one who 
is too precipitous. 


INALLY, I want to urge those who 
are trying to break into the maga- 
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zines to study their markets. Every 
mail brings us stories and articles by 
writers who I am confident have 
never even thumbed through a copy 
of The Country Gentleman. If they 
had, they would have saved their 
postage. 

It is a revolutionary idea, I know, 
but I nevertheless make bold to sug- 
gest that a writer ought to read a few 
current numbers of the magazine to 
which he is trying to sell, before ask- 
ing its editors to examine his own of- 
ferings. The spirit of fair play and 
good sportsmanship would seem to 
demand this exchange of civilities. 

After all, this business of writing is 
pretty largely up to the individual. 
It was the old camp-meeting evan- 
gelist who used to say, “No one but 
you, brother, can save your soul from 
hell.” One can suggest, one can 
plead, one can point out the ducks in 
the cottonwood; but when that is 
done, the brother must be left to plod 
up the stony hill alone. 

And if he has within him a vast 
willingness to work, plus a something 
which no one ever has adequately de- 
fined, he may reach the crest. I 
pause to emphasize that indefinable 
something. I don’t subscribe exactly 
to the public credo that there are born 
writers, because I happen to know 
how agonizingly most of the so-called 
born writers have to labor over their 
copy. But I do believe, most earn- 
estly, that the world is full of people 
who were born not to write. 


House Organ Discords 


the Consumer’s League or a state law 
to bring about the improvement. 

Our young journalist will soon find 
out that certain vice-presidents must 
never be missed when the opinions 
of the managing officers are being 
sought; that certain other vice-presi- 
dents must be mentioned at least once 
in the publication each issue; that the 
general manager’s wife will bring his 
wrath upon the office if her tea 
parties are not reported in toto; that 
stories hinting that all is not lovely 
among the employes are n.g.; that 
references must never be made to 
defective machinery or other equip- 
ment that might lead employes to re- 
fuse to work with it; that the de- 
crease in the number of workers due 


(Continued from page 6) 


to the depression must by no means 
be revealed; that the news that 500 
mill workers have lost their jobs is 
not a story; that the accounting de- 
partment forces enjoy bridge games 
in their lunch hours is not to be told 
(this would demoralize the other 
workers, you see); that nothing much 
should be said about the men who 
are employed by another company to 
cut down trees that later come to 
your own, because if it were revealed 
that these outside men are paid 
somewhat more for the work than 
the men of your own company doing 
the same thing elsewhere, unrest 
might set in. 

These examples could be multiplied 
by hundreds. They are the every- 


day fare of many a house-organ writ- 
er, particularly the man who works 
for a big industry, such as public 
utilities, railroads, and mills. 

Not even Lincoln, when writing the 
Gettysburg address, lavished as much 
care and caution on his phraseology 
as do house-organ editors in com- 
posing their editorials or their policy 
stories. The revision and alteration 
of statements never stops with them. 
Anything important has to receive 
the okay of the chief public-relations 
counsellor and of the topmost execu- 
tives of the company. 


UR youthful writer may have 
still more to contend with. Even 
if the house organ he helps to bring 
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out is run on reasonably honest prin- 
ciples, the same office is often called 
upon to take care of the publicity of 
the company in that area, if not 
throughout its entire territory. Here 
we run into another controversial 
subject. The publicity policy of the 
company may or may not be respect- 
able. If it isn’t, and the house-organ 
staff is also the publicity staff, our 
young friend deserves much sym- 
pathy. 

He will be called upon to serve to 
the public more or less the same 
hokum he feeds to the employes. He 
will be shown how to leave undesir- 
able facts out of a story on the an- 
nual report, for example, or, on the 
positive and creative side, how to 
cook up a situation that will reflect 
favorably on the company. 

One of the easiest ways to detect 
the double cross in the employe pub- 
lication is to make a little study of its 
regular treatment of the stories about 
men and women who are being re- 
tired from the company’s service (if 
the company has become liberal 
enough to do that humane thing). It 
is a travesty on honest writing to pick 
up one of these publications and see 
how the biography of a reputed pio- 
neer for better working conditions 
has been written. 

John (Paddy) O’Connor, for ex- 
ample, began about 25 years ago to 
see that he and his men got treat- 
ment at least as good as that accord- 
ed similar employes in a nearby fac- 
tory. He went to the management of 
his firm and procured, not only better 
wages and shorter hours, but also 
better working conditions, such as 
ventilators in the shop, soap and 
towels in the washrooms, and lockers 
in the rest rooms. 

Paddy could never see the fairness 
of a management that would not give 
these working conditions until almost 
forced to by public opinion and the 
protests of the employes. He could 
never understand why the argument 
that the expense was too much was 
presented, for he knew that millions 
were being paid to absentee stock- 
holders or in the form of incentive 
bonuses to a dozen high officials. 

Would we find any of these facts in 
the house organ’s account of the 
mythical Paddy’s career? We would 
not. The reporter who covers his re- 
tirement is warned to, if he has not 
already learned enough to, side-step 
any reference to Paddy’s efforts on 
behalf of the employes, lest dissatis- 
faction break out once more among 
the men. Instead, what appears is 
generally something like this: 
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“John (Paddy) O’Connor, shop 
foreman at St. Petersburg, was re- 
tired on February 1, having served 
the company for more than two score 
years. 

“Mr. O’Connor was born in Carney, 
County of Cork, Ireland, on January 
24, 1869, and came to the United 
States with his parents when but a 
boy of 12. He worked in various 
capacities on railroads, buildings, and 
as a miller before joining the forces 
of our company. 

“Mr. O’Connor is popular among 
the employes at St. Petersburg, and 
makes his home in that city. He is 
married, has five children, all living, 
and owns his own home at 1419 
School Street. He is a member of 
the Veterans’ Organization, the local 
chapter of AKFA, and the Catholic 
church. 

“‘T have always received fair treat- 
ment from the Chin Chin Chow Chow 
Company,’ Mr. O’Connor said on his 
retirement. ‘The officials have al- 
ways done their best for me and now 
that I am retired I shall continue to 
boost old C. C. C. C. C. to my 
friends.’ 

“He and Mrs. O’Connor have re- 
mained in St. Petersburg since his 
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retirement, but will leave soon for a 
visit in California and Oregon.” 


HAT aspirant for journalistic 

honors wants to write such 
spineless stuff as that? Who wants 
even to be paid for writing this blood- 
less, wishy-washy drivel which all 
intelligent employes despise and 
know to be piffle and anything other 
than that which unintelligent em- 
ployes cannot appreciate? 

Does the youngster just getting out 
of journalism school feel any chal- 
lenge to his honesty and ability in 
working for the average house organ 
under these conditions? If so, his 
must be a puny ambition and a low 
journalistic ideal. 

Some persons may say: “Why not 
go in and clean up the mess from the 
inside?” Going into the house-organ 
editor’s office is not the way. Be- 
come an official of the company, in- 
stitute some liberal industrial meth- 
ods in the management of the firm, 
and the house-organ changes will fol- 
low automatically. 

But then, of course, the journalistic 
aspirant will become a man of busi- 
ness, not a journalist. 





May We Introduce..... 
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month trial subscriber. 


results. 





YEAR’S subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. Would you 
like a three-month trial subscription for a quarter? Mention Tue 
QUILL, send your quarter, and we'll enter your name as a three- 


Seventy per cent of our subscribers renew. That means we’re doing 
a real job for them. Let us work for you. A quarter will bring prompt 


22 E. 12th St. WRITER’S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 


ICTURED here is a copy of 

WRITER’S DIGEST, the larg- 

est circulating free-lance 
writers’ magazine. (Circulation 
41,548.) 

Each month we publish in- 
structive, entertaining articles by 
nationally known writers, edi- 
tors and literary agents. Our 
subscribers are all interested in 
writing and selling short stories, 
articles, novels, and literary odds 
and ends. 

Each issue of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST contains the immediate 
editorial requirements of over 
one hundred first-class maga- 
zines sent to us direct by the 
various editors. That’s why suc- 
cessful free-lance writers every- 
where read WRITER’S DIGEST. 
If you like to write, if you want 
to sell what you write, you'll find 
material profit in our columns. 
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Men Who Made “Roto” 


(Continued from page 9) 


of contributors to rotary gravure. A 
patent for a small improvement on 
the process was granted to Alfred 
Haley and William Wilkinson, Eng- 
lishmen. The Pickup and Kelley 
Company constructed a _ gravure 
printing press in 1897 and a descrip- 
tion of the complete process was 
printed in two publications, Penrose’s 
Annual and Huson’s Photo Aquatint 
and Photogravure, the same year. 
Other experiments with the process 
were begun in England by W. L. 
Colls and Penrose and Company in 
1901. About the same time, the 
Rembrandt Company and possibly 
one or two other English groups were 
trying to develop “machine gravure” 
or, in other words, to make the proc- 
ess practical for newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. 

Dr. Edward Mertens of Germany 
beat them to it although he did not 
begin his experiments until 1902. It 
was on Easter Sunday, 1910, that the 
Freiburger Zeitung, of Freiburg, 
Germany, published the first rotary 
intaglio pictorial illustrations ever to 
appear in a newspaper. 

Thus was the most recent phase of 
the history of rotary gravure begun. 
Dr. Mertens’ method was to sensitize 
the copper cylinder directly and print 
from what was practically an invert- 
ed half-tone. He also constructed 
the press on which this, the first 
rotary gravure paper, was produced. 

The second and third newspapers 
to make use of the new process were 
the Hamburger Fromdenblatt of 
Hamburg, Germany, and the South- 
end Standard, of Southend, England. 
Both papers adopted the process in 
1912. Penrose and Company, of 
London, furnished the equipment for 
the gravure work of the Southend 
Standard and R. Hoe and Company, 
also of London, supplied an intaglio 
attachment to the regular press which 
printed the paper. A full page of 
pictures was printed weekly for sev- 
eral years, the opposite side being 
printed with regular matter in the 
usual way. In the same year, the Lon- 
don Illustrated News installed some 
rotary intaglio presses and began to is- 
sue a rotary gravure supplement. This 
magazine published its first gravure 
illustration in October, 1912, and 
every week thereafter. Employees 
of the company simplified the process 
considerably and their paper soon 
gained an extensive reputation for the 
excellence of its illustrations and 
other publishers became interested. 


HE first company to apply the 

process in this country was the 
Van Dyck Gravure Company, of 
New York City, in 1905. This com- 
pany was very similar to the Rem- 
brandt Company in England and re- 
produced etchings and paintings. 
Several other companies, among them 
the Mezzo-Gravure and Henry Com- 
panies, followed the lead of the Van 
Dyck Gravure Company in _ the 
United States but were not success- 
ful and soon gave up. Other com- 
panies and persons to try the process 
between 1905 and 1909 were Lascelles 
and Company, London; Herbert 
Brothers, London and Budapest; 
W. T. Wilkinson, London and Wake- 
field; Charles W. Saalburg, of this 
country, who took out a patent on a 
rotary intaglio printing device in the 
United States in 1909. Merioni, a 
Frenchman, made some progress with 
the process in 1911 and 1912 in his 
weekly magazine, Je Sais Tout. The 
American Gravure Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, also was doing some work 
with gravure at the same time. 

From 1905 to 1912 most of the 
rotary gravure printing was done by 
the Mertens process, which was not 
entirely satisfactory. This process 
gradually gave way to the regular 
rotary gravure process such as exists 
now. The National Cash Register 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, was one 
of the last to take up the Mertens 
process, using it in the printing of a 
house organ. 

Two German companies, the Rott- 
phot Company, of Berlin, and the 
Photogravure Company, of Seiburg, 
were among the first to perfect the 
rotary gravure process as it is known 
today. The consolidation of these two 
companies produced the word “roto- 
gravure.” 

The year 1912, which saw such a 
great development in rotary gravure 
printing, also gave the United States 
its first newspaper gravure section. 
American newspaper readers saw the 
brown supplement which has since 
become so familiar first in the 
1912 Christmas edition of the New 
York Times. This section was print- 
ed for them by the Sackett and Wil- 
helms Corporation, which had obtain- 
ed the American rights of the rotary 
gravure process from the German 


company. 
Readers hailed the innovation with 
such enthusiasm that the New York 
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Times ordered three of the special 
presses immediately and made the 
rotary gravure supplement a regular 
Sunday feature. All who were in- 
terested in journalism in this country 
were quick to sense the value of the 
innovation and paper after paper 
added rotary gravure sections in their 
Sunday editions. The larger ones 
installed their own plants and the 
smaller papers patronized the several 
corporations that began preparing 
gravure sections for newspapers. 


' 
INCE 1912, much of the develop- 
ment of rotary intaglio printing 
and the great bulk of its use has cen- 
tered in the United States. Its use 
by newspapers is almost strictly an 
American institution, foreign coun- 
tries using it chiefly in periodicals. 
The World War forced American 
publishers to make their own devel- 
opments of the process since it cut 
off supplies from other countries. As 
a result, the United States became 
independent as far as rotary gravure 
printing was concerned and the fur- 
ther development of the process was 
stimulated. The special inks, paper, 
and other equipment used in the 
printing of rotary gravure now are 
manufactured in this country in 
quantities sufficient to supply all. 

Color gravure is an offspring of the 
regular rotary gravure process and 
its history is as yet brief. The But- 
terick Publishing Company probably 
made the first step in this country 
when it experimented with four- 
color gravure in 1910. The New 
York World was the first newspaper 
to make use of it and at present 
nearly a dozen newspapers either are 
using color gravure or intend to use 
it in the near future. 

At the present time more than 90 
newspapers in the United States pub- 
lish rotary gravure sections at least 
once a week. “At the present time” 
is used advisedly because additional 
papers begin issuing rotary gravure 
sections constantly. More than 50 
per cent of the entire Sunday news- 
paper circulation of the country is 
covered by rotary gravure sections. 

Less than 20 years of age, the 
“roto” section of the American 
newspaper has become firmly en- 
trenched. Just what part it will play 
in the newspaper of the future is dif- 
ficult to say but it is entirely safe to 
predict that it will be an important 
one. 
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STEVE HANNAGAN (Indiana Asso- 
ciate) was the author of a biographical 
sketch of Tommy Milton, famed racing 
driver, in the June issue of Cosmopolitan 
magazine. Hannagan, who is in the em- 
ploy of the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way, was a speaker at a recent profes- 
sional meeting of the Indiana University 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 

* * * 


DON L. BERRY (Iowa State Asso- 
ciate), publisher of the Indianola (Iowa) 
Record-Tribune, was elected president 
of the Iowa Press Association for 1931-32 
at a meeting attended by more than 200 
editors in Des Moines May 7-9. RALPH 
E. OVERHOLSER (Iowa ’20), of the Red 
Oak (Iowa) Express, was elected to the 
board of directors. 

Among speakers at the convention 
were G. L. CASWELL (Iowa State As- 
sociate), managing director of the asso- 
ciation; DR. FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
(lowa Associate), director, University of 
Iowa school of journalism; and BLAIR 
CONVERSE (Wisconsin ’18), head, de- 
partment of technical journalism, Iowa 
State College, and second vice-president, 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 


istic fraternity. 
* * * 


GEORGE M. ALLEN (Washington 
Associate), editor of the Toppenish 
(Wash.) Review, has been awarded the 
1930 Schoenfeld trophy, which becomes 
the permanent property of his newspa- 
per. The trophy was awarded for con- 
sistency of community editorials, con- 
structiveness of editorials, localizing edi- 
torials, interest in civic enterprises, con- 
cern with all phases of community and 
surrounding territory, maintenance of 
reader interest and general pleasing 
make-up of the newspaper throughout 
the year. 

* * ” 

WINSTON PHELPS (Columbia ’31), 
winner of a Pulitzer traveling scholar- 
ship in May, and Miss Dorothy Hall of 
East Orange, N. J., were married May 
13. Phelps is assistant editor of Black 
Diamond, coal trade publication, and 
former editor of the Harwichport 
(Mass.) Courier. Mrs. Phelps, also a 
senior at the Columbia school of jour- 
nalism, is a reporter for the New York 
Evening Journal. Mr. and Mrs. Phelps 
will go to Europe next fall to study the 


European press. 
” 7 om 


CHARLES A. GUY (Oklahoma ’24), 
editor and publisher of the Lubbock 
(Tex.) Avalanche-Journal, was host to 
newspaper publishers of West Texas, in 
Lubbock for the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce convention, at a luncheon on 
May 15. 


WARD A. NEFF (Missouri '13), pub- 
lisher of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies, and 
GENE MORGAN, conductor of “Hit or 
Miss,” Chicago Daily News humor col- 
umn, were guests of honor at a Found- 
ers’ Day dinner of the Chicago Alumni 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, on May 5. 
CHARLES E. SNYDER (Iowa State As- 
sociate), editor of the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal and first vice-president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, presided. 

Officers elected for 1931-32 are WIL- 
LIAM KOSTKA (Knox ’27), president; 
HOWARD CLARK (Grinnell Associate) , 
vice-president; and JOHN D. WILSON 
(lowa State °30), secretary-treasurer. 
Kostka is manager of the Chicago Bu- 
reau of International News Service, 
Clark is vice-president of Mid-Conti- 
nent Banker, and Wilson is telegraph 


editor of the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal. 
* * * 
FOSTER EATON (Columbia ’23) is 


manager of the Atlanta bureau of the 
United Press. RALPH L. SANDERS 
(Ohio State ’27) is night manager; GUY 
C. HAMILTON (Georgia ’29) is assistant 
manager, and SAM J. SLATE (Georgia 
29), state editor of the bureau. 
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HOUSTON HARTE (Missouri ‘15), 
publisher of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard Times, was one of three news- 
paper men awarded medals of honor by 
the University of Missouri as a feature 
of its annual Journalism Week, May 4 
to 9. Harte was cited for “his spirit of 
pioneering; for his eminent success 
through undaunted, untiring efforts to- 
ward the goal of high service in jour- 
nalism, and for wide influence as a lead- 
er for betterment gained individually 
and as a leader in a brief span of years.” 

Medals of honor were presented by 
Walter Williams (Missouri Associate), 
president of the University and dean of 
the school of journalism, to two news- 
papers, the Baltimore Sun and the Man- 
chester (England) Guardian, and to 
three journalists—Harte; ROBERT P. 
SCRIPPS, editorial director of Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, and HENRY F. 
CHILDERS, editor of the Troy (Mo.) 
Free Press. 

WARD A. NEFF (Missouri '13), pub- 
lisher of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies and 
past national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
was one of the first three journalists to 
receive individual medals when the 
award was established a year ago. 
Harte and Neff were among the first 
members of the Missouri chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi and both have been 
subscribers to THE QuILt since that time, 
the latter being a trustee of THE QUILL 
Endowment Fund at present. 

+ + ” 


EVERETT H. HEUER (Minnesota ’24) 
is editor and co-publisher of the Waba- 
sha County (Minn.) Herald-Standard, 
published weekly at Wabasha. 


* * * 


Among featured speakers at the fifth 
annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress at the University 
of Texas, Austin, May 1 and 2, were 
Willis J. Abbot, chairman of the editorial 
board, the Christian Science Monitor; 
Fred Fuller Shedd, editor the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin and president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors for 1930-31; L. M. Nichols, editor 
the Bristow (Okla.) Daily Record and 
vice-president, the National Editorial 
Association; and Walter R. Humphrey 
(Colorado '24), editor the Temple (Tex.) 
Telegram and national secretary of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. Mr. Abbot and Mr. Shedd 
are national honorary members of Sigma 
Delta Chi and Mr. Nichols an Oklahoma 
chapter associate. 

* * 7 


KENNETH KRAMER (DePauw ’27) is 
with the circulation department of the 
Pacific Coast edition of the Wall Street 
Journal, San Francisco, Cal. 


JOSEPH W. HICKS (Oklahoma ’23), 
has not joined the Chicago staff of the As- 
sociated Press, as was reported in a week- 
ly journal for editorial and advertising 
men on May 16. Hicks remains as pub- 
licity director of the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation, Chi- 
cago, but has succeeded WALTER T. 
BROWN (Missouri ’17) as part-time in- 
structor in the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Brown, formerly correspondent for the 
Associated Press in Chicago, has been 
transferred to the Albany, N. Y., offices 
of that press service. 

” 7 * 

Three traveling scholarships included 
in the Pulitzer prizes for 1931, announced 
on May 1 by the Columbia University 
trustees, went to two officers of the Co- 
lumbia University chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, and one winner of the Sigma 
Delta Chi scholarship award for 1930. 
They are FREDERICK D. SINK, secre- 
tary; WINSTON PHELPS, treasurer, 
and DAVID A. DAVIDSON, all of the 
class of '31. 

Sink and Phelps are winners of the 
Sigma Delta Chi scholarship award for 
1931. Sink, who was born 22 years ago 
at Pueblo, Colo., is Columbia corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune, and for Editor & Publisher. 
He is the son of C. L. Sink of the Zanes- 
ville (O.} Publishing Company. He at- 
tended Ohio State University and Co- 
lumbia College and formerly was em- 
ployed on the business staff of the 
Zanesville Times-Record. Phelps is re- 
porting for the Yonkers (N. Y.) States- 
man. He has been editor and publisher 
of the Harwichport (Mass.) Courier and 
has held editorial positions on several 
eastern newspapers and magazines. He 
is editor of Columbia Journalist, school 
yearbook. Born 24 years ago at Mel- 
rose, Mass., he attended the University 
of Virginia before entering Columbia, 
where his father, Dr. Earle B. Phelps, is 
professor of sanitary science at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 

- - *” 

EDWIN B. ALDRICH (Oregon State 
Associate), publisher of the East Or- 
egonian of Pendleton, Ore., home of the 
Round Up, has recently expanded his 
newspaper properties to include the 
Astoria (Ore.) Budget, which previous- 
ly had merged with the Morning Asto- 
rian, one of the first newspapers founded 
in the Pacific Northwest. He served for 
many years as regent of Oregon State 
College, from which he was graduated 
in 1900. 

* * - 

N. STORY HARDING (Nebraska ’22) 
is business editor of the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 


The Heppner (Ore.) Gazette-Times 
was awarded first place in the contest to 
determine the best all-around Oregon 
weekly, conducted annually by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. The awarding of the silver 
trophy was a feature of the 13th annual 
Oregon newspaper conference. The Hood 
River News was second and the Forest 
Grove News-Times third. 

* * * 

L. ASHTON CARHART (Grinnell 
27; Harvard ’29) is in the credit de- 
partment of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn. He is also associate 
editor of the Student Banker, Minne- 
apolis, and an instructor in banking fun- 
damentals in the American Institute of 
Banking. 

+ ” * 

CHARLIE A. GRIMES (Oklahoma), 
former city editor of the Borger (Tex.) 
Herald, is now night editor of the Pampa 
(Tex.) News-Post. Olin E. Hinkle 
(Missouri) is managing editor of the 
News-Post. 

7 * * 

WARREN A. RANNEY (Cornell ’29) 
is art director of Agricultural Advertis- 
ing and Research Service, Inc., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

* * * 

EDMUND D. KENNEDY (Pittsburgh 
’29) is with the Joseph Katz Advertising 
Agency of Baltimore, Ohio. 

* + * 

KENNETH GREGORY (Kentucky ’27), 
formerly with the Associated Press at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been transferred to 
the Nashville bureau of that organiza- 
tion, where he is serving as day editor. 
He was president of the University of 
Kentucky chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
1927. 

* * * 

WILLARD B. CROSBY (Michigan ’27) 
has left his home in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to become managing editor of Action 
Stories and Frontier Stories magazines 
in New York City. 

* * * 

ELMER J. TANGERMAN (Purdue 
29) has been advanced to the assistant 
editorship of the American Machinist, 
weekly, and Product Engineering, 
monthly, magazines of the machinery 
trade issued by the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 

* * ” 


PAUL E. COURTNEY (Illinois ’30) 
and JAMES S. FLAGG (Illinois ’30) are 
on the editorial staff of the Rockford 
(IL) Republic. 


*- * * 


THOMAS H. MULLEN (Northwestern 
26) is associate editor of the National 
Retail Clothier and Furnisher, published 
in Chicago. 
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| Three Placements in Three Days— 
Three Endorsements in Three Days! 


Editors, publishers and personnel executives who are called up- 
on to fill responsible positions with men of journalistic training 
and background find the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi a 
most convenient source upon which to draw. It saves them time 
and effort! 


Three responsible positions were filled in as many days this 
week. Unsolicited endorsements of the bureau’s services were im- 
mediately forthcoming. 


The Publisher of one newspaper had this to say 


“One of the men who replied through your bureau for the position of 
managing editor has been engaged, and went to work this week. I con- 
gratulate your bureau for its efficiency. If I need your help again, rest 
assured that I shall call upon you.”—G. R. A 


The Owner of another newspaper said— 


“T believe you have found a good man to take charge of this paper. 1 
want to thank you for your efforts. I don’t know what I would have done 
without your help. I needed this man at once.”—L. H 


The News Editor of a publishers’ and advertisers’ journal said 


“T certainly want to commend your bureau for the efficient manner in 
which it helped us locate a man. It certainly functions. Every man inter- 
viewed from your bureau merited consideration.”—W. A. B. 


The Personnel Bureau Lists Men for Every Editorial or Business 
Staff Need. No Charge to Employers. WRITE or WIRE 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi | 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity | 








JOHN G. EARHART, Director | 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
eee 


“PUTS THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 



































GOOD NEWS! 


! Now that practically every business man is advanc- 


ing his own ideas of what to do to bring about better 
times, thus precipitating heated arguments, it is certain 
that out of all the ideas expressed there will come 
agreement of some kind which will produce results. 


This is good news. 


When everyone is thinking of something constructive 
to do, it is a healthy sign. It has been indifference 
mostly which has delayed action. Start business men 
arguing about how to win a battle then they're on the 
way to go over the top. They'll all fight together—and 
win. 


Our idea is that they will advance their common aim 
by speaking their piece in the advertising columns of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Spread the Good News. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 





